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“Though there is a form of godliness without 
the power, yet the power of truth leads into a godly 
form and order in outward things. This is abun- 
dantly proved from the Holy Scriptures; and 

JOHN RICHARDSON, amongst the rest, even in outward clothing. Thus 

did true religion in the heart lead our first elders 

at No. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP sTAIRS, |and fathers in the church out of the fashions, cus- 
toms, finery, and superfluity of apparel and furni 
ture, and to testify against it, as not proceeding 
from the spirit of truth, but from the vain, unset- 
tled spirit of this world, as it most certainly does.” 





ing of christian women—of whom it is particularly 
spoken, I judge, because this sex is most naturally 
inclined to that vanity—ought not to be outward, 
nor to consist in the apparel. 

“ Secondly, that they ought not to use the plait- 
ing of the hair, or ornaments, &c., which was at that : 
time the custom of the nations. But is it not 
strange that such as make the Scripture their rule, ; 
and pretend they are guided by it, should not only 
be so generally in the use of these things which 
the Scripture so plainly condemns, but also should 
attempt to justify themselves in sodoing? For the 
apostles not only commend the forbearance of these 

ROBERT BARCLAY. things as an attainment commendable in christians, 

“Those who so adorn themselves in the use of|but condemn the use of them as unlawful. Yet 
their clothes as to beset them with things having no does it not seem more strange that, in contradic- «| 
real use or necessity, but merely for ornament sake, |tion to the apostles’ doctrine, as if they had re- 
openly declare that the end of it is either to please |solved to slight their testimony, they should con- 
their lust, for which these things are chiefly con-|demn those who out of conscience apply themselves 
trived, or to gratify a vain, proud, and ostentatious seriously to follow it, as if in so doing they were 
mind; and it is obvious these are their general|singular, proud, or superstitious ?”—Apology. 
designs in so doing. We sce how easily men are 
puffed up with their garments, and how proud and 
vain they are, when adorned to their minds. How 
far these things are below a true christian and how 
unsuitable, needs very little proof. Those who 
love to be gaudy and superfluous in their clothes 
show that they concern themselves little with mor- 
tification and self-denial, and that they study to 
beautify their bodies more than their souls ; which 
proves they think little upon their mortality, and 
so are certainly more nominal than real christians. 

“The Scriptures severely reprove such practices, 
both commending and commanding the contrary. 
How severely doth the prophet Isaiah, chap iii., 
reprove the daughters of Israel for their tinkling 
ornaments, their cauls, their round tires, their 
chains and bracelets, Kc. Yet, is it not strange 
to see christians allow themselves in these things, 
from whom a more strict and exemplary conversa- 
tion is required? Christ desires us not to be anx- 
ious about our clothing; and to show the vanity of 
such as glory in the splendor of their clothing, tells 
them, ‘‘I'hat even Solomon, in all his glory, was 
not to be compared to the lily of the field, which 
to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven.’ 
But surely they make small reckoning of Christ's 
words and doctrine who are so curious in their 
clothing, so industrious to deck themselves, so ear- 
nest to justify it, and so displeased when they are 
reproved for it. The apostle Paul is very positive 
in this respect. Ie says, ‘1 will therefore in like 
manner also that women adorn themselves in mo- 
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Remarks on Gay and Costly Apparel. 
(Concluded from page 354.) 
FINNEY'S LECTURES. 

“To maintain that we are not to be singular, is 
the same as to maintain that we are to be con- 
formed to the world. ‘ Be not singular;’ that is, 
‘be like the world.’ In other words, be ye con- 
formed to the world. This is the direct opposite 
to the command in the text. It is your duty to 
dress so plain as to show to the world that you 
place no sort of reliance in the things of fashion, 
and set no value at all on them, but despise and 
neglect them altogether. But unless you are sin- 
gular, unless you separate yourselves from the fash- 
ions of the world, you show that you do value 
them. There is no way in which you can bear a 
proper testimony, by your lives, against the fash- 
ions of the world, but by dressing plain. I do not 
mean that you should study singularity; but that 
you should consult convenience and economy, al- 
though it may be singular. ‘No matter how we 
dress, if our hearts are right.’ Our hearts right! 
Then our hearts may be right when our conduct is 
all wrong! Just as well might the profane swearer 
say, ‘No matter what words I speak, if my heart 
is right.’ No; our heart is not right unless our 
conduct is right. What is outward conduct but the 
acting out of the heart? If our heart was right, 
we would not wish to follow the fashions of the 
world.” 










ANTHONY BENEZET. 


“T have remembered the apostle’s injunction, 
‘that christian women ought to be arrayed in m9- 
dest apparel, not costly, but with sobriety and 
shame-facedness.’ I have also had to think of the 
nature of the gospel—the conduct, dress, food, &e. : 
—of him who was greater than any of the prophets, 
even John, the forerunner of Christ. I have re- 
membered the birth and situation of our blessed 
Saviour himself; his submitting to the most hum- 
bling appearance—even to be laid in a manger; 
and when grown up, declared his coming was in the 
form of a servant—not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister. ‘Behold,’ says he, ‘I am amongst 
you as one that serveth.’ ‘Leaving us an exam- 
ple,’ saith the apostle, ‘that we should follow his 
footsteps.’ But how different from the example of 
the Lord are the conduct and views of the greatest 
part of our young people, notwithstanding it is in- 
dispensably necessary that such as are desirous to 
follow Christ in the regeneration should behave in 
their clothing, Xc., in such a manner as will best 
enable them to answer the sober ends of an indus- 
trious, frugal life—a life of affection and care, not 
only in their own families, but as sisters and 
friends; as nurses, spiritually and temporally, to 
many who may suffer for want of their assistance. 
Doctor Cave, in his account of the first christians, 
tells us, ‘They were exceeding careful to avoid all 
such things as savoured of costliness and finery ; 
choosing such as expressed the greatest lowliness 
dest apparel, with shame-facedness and sobriety,|and innocency.’ William Penn says, in his Re- 4 
and not with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or | flections and Maxims, ‘If thou art clean and warm et 
costly array ; but, which becometh women profess- |it is sufficient; for more does but rob the poor, and 
ing godliness, wit good works.’ To the same|please the wanton.’ If every expense which might 
purpose saith Peter, ‘ Whose adorning let it not be} be spared is vainly wasting that which properly | 
that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and|longs to the poor, and every conformity to vain 
wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel; but)and foolish fashions is to please, and, indeed, often 
let it be the hidden man of the heart, in that which|meant to allure the wanton, what can be said in 
is not corruptible; even the ornament of a meek/defence of the appearance of so many of our young 
and quiet spirit, which is, in the sight of God, of} women?—so contrary to that humble, self-denying 
great price.’ state of service, which, as followers of Christ, is re- 

“Here both the apostles do very positively and |quired of them; choosing to appear as mistresses, 


expressly assert two things. First, that the adorn-|as ladies, delighting themselves, like the false 



















DON CLAUDE LANCELOT. 


“ Of how much importance it is, not only to re- 
tain christian principle in its integrity, but also to 
let it appear externally, and allow it to model even 
the least circumstance of countenance, manners, 
dress—in short, the whole demeanor. A chris- 
tian appearance speaks irresistibly, though silently, 
to those who would not listen to christian conver- 
sation,” 













CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, WHO LIVED EARLY 
IN THE THIRD CENTURY. 

“The garments that we should wear ought to 
be simple and fragal, not cunningly wrought with 
devious colours. Z'hat is true simplicity of habit 
Which takes away what is vain and superfluous ; 
and that is the best and most solid garment which 
s furthest from art and curiosity, and most apt to 
preserve and keep warm the body.” 
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THE FRIEND. 


church, in sitting as queens, to be looked at and |heard of thunder-bolts. An old lady, assuming an|the division of bodies into electrical conductors 
and non-conductors. 
however, exists between the two. 
conductors oppose some impediment to the trans. 
mission of electricity, and the very worst conductors 
can transmit it a little. Of all electrical conductors, 
metals are the best; and copper stands very high 
amongst the metals, higher, indeed, than either 
iron or steel, which I am aware is opposed to the 
general impression. 
pheric air, glass, brimstone, and India-rubber are 
amongst the most familiar examples of good non- 
conductors. 





admired, rather than capacitated to fulfil the sober|air of mystery, presented to me, a few days ago, a 
ends of life in the service we owe one to another. |shining metallic-looking lump, which she gravely 
From a sense of the prevalency of these evils, how |informed me was a curiosity——no less than a thun- 
can the sincere lover of truth but mourn—deeply |der-bolt. I was sorry to undeceive her. I ex- 
mourn—even over many of those who esteem |plained that thunder-bolts existed only as figures 
themselves, and are esteemed, as moderate, compa-|of speech; that really there were no such things ; 
ratively with others—the softness and delicacy of|and as for the cherished specimen her liberality 
their clothing more adapted to pagan kings’ palaces | would have contributed to my mineral store, it was 
than christian pilgrims’ cottages, the putting on of|neither more nor less than a compound of brimstone 
their apparel too manifestly calculated to allure|and iron, termed mwndic, and which may be ob- 
the wanton. To these things may be added that) tained by the wagon-load in certain parts of Devon- 
most abhorrent practice, formerly used, and now |shire and Cornwall. Undoubtedly, masses of heavy 
come again in fashion, of causing their clothes, even|substance have been known to fall from above. 
their rich silks, Xc., to trail on the ground. I have |Sometimes the fall may have been accompanied by 
been sorrowful to observe so many manifest such|thunder and lightning, but quite as frequently 
ingratitude as to throw off all consideration of de-| without them; and in no case have the thunder 
licacy and neatness; and only because it is the|and lightning had anything to do with the falling 
fashion—because the god of this world (the devil), |“ meteoric,” for by that name these sky-stones are 
the prince of the power of the air, who rules in the | designated. 
children of disobedience, calls to follow his fash-| The next error which I shall ask the reader to 
ions, they should conform to that which is in itself| attack with me, is one which he will be perhaps 
so odious, so destructive, so contrary to every sense|slow to regard as an error, so completely has a 
of reason and neatness. What shall I call it? In-|certain idea taken possession of our heads. Who 
deed, it is in itself more expressive of that folly and|has not heard of the electric fluid 7—nay, who has 
corruption in which the human heart is capable of|not heard of the dispute, long prosecuted by elec- 
running than words can set forth.” tricians in former times, as to whether there ex- 
——.o——— isted in nature one or two electric fluids? Well, 
it is now the prevailing opinion with electricians 
Lightning-Rods. that there is no such thing as the electric fluid; 
Tapering above each lofty building of import-|and that if in future we speak or write of such, that 
ance in our isles, one generally meets with a light-|speaking or writing must be understood in a strictly 
ning-rod; and inasmuch as the philosophy of those|conventional sense. Certain it is that we have no 
protectors of life and property is not so generally | demonstration whatever of the existence of an elec- 
diffused as might be desired, some few explana-|tric fluid or fluids. There does not exist an elec- 
tions may not come amiss to the readers of the|trical phenomenon which cannot be as well ex- 
“ Leisure Hour.” plained without the assumption of a fluid as with 
In times gone by, when the nature of thunder|it; nay, in respect of certain phenomena, the as- 
and lightning was unknown, the terror created by|sumption of an electric fluid considerably embar- 
them must have been great indeed. No wonder :|rasses an investigator. 
even now, when their nature is no longer myste-| It is almost unnecessary at this time to point to 
rious, and the means for limiting the danger of|the fact, which most educated people are acquaint- 
their consequences are obvious, thunder-storms,\ed with, that Dr. Benjamin Franklin proved the 
next to carthquakes, are perhaps amongst the most identity of electricity and lightning, by flying a 
dangerous natural phenomena to which mankind |kite during a thunder-storm, and conducting elec- 
are subject. tricity down through the wetted string. An elec- 
Strangely enough, soon after the discovery of|trical kite is usually described as a kite, the string 
lightning-rods, some people were averse to their}of which has a metallic wire passing through it. 
employment, on the plea that it was impious to|Dr. Franklin’s electric kite was not, however, of 
attempt any interference with one of God's own) that sort: the string had no wire passing through 
agencies; as if it were reconcilable with Infinite|it; indeed, the wire expedient would have been 
Goodness that man should debar himself from the | exceedingly dangerous. 
adoption of any safeguard against evil which Pro- | As we have agreed to adopt the now prevalent 
vidence might have permitted him to be exposed opinion as to the non-existence of an electric fluid, 
to. Another party objected to the employment of | yet nevertheless speak of the passage of electricity, 
lightning-rods on mistaken physical grounds, lest the reader may very naturally desire to have that 
the rods might attract lightning, which would have |seeming contradiction explained. I cannot better 
otherwise failed to take effect. Nobody objects to;cowply with his desires than by asking him to set 
the adoption of any safeguard against evil now ;\up on a table a row of card-houses, then, striking 
but the attractive objection, as one may call it,|the end one, observe how one after another they 
still lingers among the public, and begets muchjall topple over. The operation of falling being 
evil. Let me therefore announce, and that with|continuous, might convey the idea of a current to 
all the authority I can command, reflecting the|an observer placed a little way off; and the gene- 
sentiments of our great Coryphzeus of lightning-|ral notion is, that the so-called passage of the elec- 
conductors, Sir William Snow Harris, that no con- |tric fluid is a somewhat analogous case of disturb- 
ductor, however excellent, has any power to aétract | ance or toppling over of the particles of a conduct- 
lightning. A lightning conductor simply opens ajing body. It is almost a pity the existence of an 
channel for electricity to escape, just as a gutterjelectric fluid is not demonstrated. The assump- 
or a sewer opens a channel for the escape of water. |tion of such a fluid aids the young electrician very 
However full of water a gutter may be—however|much in the proper comprebension of electrical 
conveniently arranged for carrying away the water phenomena; and I shall not be at all surprised to 
—one cannot with any propriety say that the gut-|find myself employing that term occasionally, not- 
ter has attracted the water; and thus, substituting | withstanding my disclaimer. 
lightning for water, is it with lightning conductors,| Electricity, whether a fluid or a motion between 
Having in this way knocked one error on the! particles, or what not, is able to pass through the 
head, let us serve a second in similar fashion, and|substance of certain bodies, but it is obstructed 
a third after the second. The reader has probably ‘almost completely by others. Hence has originated 










From “The Leisure Hour.” 
















































No positive demarcation, 
The very best 


Silks, woolen stuff, atmos. 


Applying these electrical facts, the practical 


question now arises, How best to protect edifices 
and ourselves from the ravages of lightning? The 
most obvious suggestion is to surround them with 
non-conductors—ourselves with blankets, for ex- 
ample. 
sort can be made is very limited; and there are, 


The extent to which an application of this 


moreover, objections to it which would occupy more 
time than I can afford in the description. Adopt- 
ing a gross similitude—which, however, is expres- 
sive enough—a man might wrap himself in a water- 


proof coverlet, and lie down in a water-course for 


a period, without getting wet through, but the wa- 
ter would conquer in time. Far more radically 


protective would it be to establish an outlet for the 


water. 

Practically, then, the best way to deal with 
lightning and render it ineffective consists not in 
warding it off by non-conductors, but in giving it 
free scope of exit by conductors; and herein is 
comprised the philosophy of lightning-rods. Elee- 
tricity, whether from thunder cloud or other source, 
never does harm so long as it suffers no impedi- 
ment. For example, if it were possible to erect a 
small wire high up into the sky during a thunder- 
storm, and passing downwards through the powder 
of a magazine, thence into the earth, the electricity 
passing through the inadequate metallic conductor 
would act comparably to water endeavouring to 
pass through a water-course of inadequate dimen- 
sions—it would flow over, and the magazine would 
probably be exploded. Had a metallic bar sufii- 
ciently large taken place of the wire, no accident 
would have occurred to the gunpowder, even though 
the metallic wire had passed quite through it. 

It is in the adaptation of lightning-conductors 
to ships that the greatest difficulties have bad to 
be encountered and surmounted. In one respect, 
however, the problem of protecting ships from the 
lightning stroke was easier than the protection of 
land buildings. Underneath a ship, when floating 


|on its element, there is an illimitable waste of con- 


ducting waters; once suceced in conducting the 
electricity of a thunder cloud down to the waters 
surface by a bar of adequate size and adequate 
power, and the ship’s safety is insured. : 

At first, even supposing the prejudice concerning 
the attractive force of conductors not to have pre- 
vailed amongst naval authorities, difficulties would 
have been experienced in applying permanent 
lightning-conductors to ships. ‘he masts of a ship 
have a telescopic action one upon the other, as 13 
well known. An ordinary conducting-rod, there- 
fore, placed against the masts, would have been in- 
compatible with the free sliding of the latter. A 
chain conductor might be indeed used, but with 
hardly less inconvenience, if permanent, to say Do- 
thing about the inferior conducting qualities of the 
link construction. 

Before the period of the adoption of the perma- 
nent conductors, devised by our great electrician, 
Sir William Snow Harris, the chain, temporafly 
hung, was the only form of marine conductor 
employed. When a thunder-storm seemed to be 
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imminent, the lightning chain was rigged, to be/To which I added the following sentences out of the|been humbly performed, with that faith which is 
taken down again after the storm had passed.|New Testament. “By this shall all men know|such a mystery and yet so simply the growth of 
Setting up the chain conductor was an operation|that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to an-/the religion of love and obedience. Who is there 
of frightful danger for those who had to accomplish jother.” Do not lose this mark. “ We know that|but must look back with a keen sense of short- 
it. Many cases are on record of sailors killed|we have passed from death unto life, because we|comings in the past; of the harvest that grew not 
whilst thus engaged ; and instances, still more nu-|love the brethren. He that loveth not his bro-|because the morning or the evening seed was not 
merous, occurred of the destruction of ships, not-|ther, abideth in death.” “He that loveth not,|sown, through want of faith in Him who giveth the 
withstanding the system of supposed protection. j/knoweth not God; for God is love.” “He thatjincrease? Omissions! I have seen it somewhere 
The principle of Sir William Snow Harris is as|dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him.”’| noted I think, that he who pronounced the awful 
follows. He causes to be imbedded in each one of |— Thomas Chalkley. doom, “ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlast- 
a ship’s masts a flat band of copper, in such man-| “ But how specious soever the pretence of these|ing fire, prepared for the devil and his angels ;” 
ner that whether the masts be elevated or depress-|separatists was, and whatever endeavours were|made no accusation of sin committed, but spoke 
ed, the metallic continuity, in an electrical sense,|made, yet they were not able to continue and sub-|only of the omission of deeds of mercy and love, 
still remains perfect. Bold in the teachings of|sist firmly, but at length they decayed, and vanish-|such as lie all round us unperformed, but which can 
electric science, Sir William Snow Harris takes no|ed as snow in the fields. The best among them|acceptably spring only from a heart filled with love 
care about leading the lower end of the conductor |came in time to see that they had been deceived, |itself. Yet even here the sincerity of a sorrow 
overboard. He does not fear to condact it quite|and the less honest grew worse, for among them-|over what might have been, will prove itself, not by 
through the structure of a vessel, and if any point|selves they were not free from division. I have|weak repining, but by humble, persevering effort, 
of convenience were capable of being achieved by |joften wondered how Wilkinson, Harris and Keith|that the view which shall include the opening Past, 
leading a conductor through the powder magazine |could apostatize to such a degree as they did; yet|may be unshadowed by dark clouds of omission, 
of a ship, the great electrician, I am convinced, |this is not so exceeding strange as some may think |but glow in the sunlight of duty done. 
would not hesitate to do so. A comparative view|it to be; for we find that even in the primitive} But there are numberless bright openings in the 
of the accidents which occurred to vessels whilst|apostolical church, was an Alexander the copper-|fair scenery of the past, and it is well for us to 
the old chain conductor system was in vogue, and |smith, an Hymeneus and Philetus, who made ship-|look often upon them, where “ it might have been,” 
the accidents which occur to them under the fixed | wreck of faith, and caused a rent, insomuch that it |so far from being the saddest “ words of tongue or 
conductor system of Sir William Snow Harris, is|is said, their words would eat as did a canker.”—| pen,” becomes an ejaculation of thankfulness. Ah, 
expressive enough in its way; but more expressive | Sewell's History, 2 Vol. p. 284. we know not what might have been, if unslumber- 
still are the published records of lightning-struck entangle ing love and mercy had not watched over us when 
ships, provided with the improved apparatus. Any we were most careless of His care ; if the very trials 
one who does not know to what extent the terrors and crosses that seemed like ills had not brought 
of a thunder-storm in tropical seas exceed those their blessing to our doors; or if the undisguised 
tamer phenomena of thunder and lightning fami- rich and precious blessings that crowned the path- 
liar at home, would incredulously read the accounts way of childhood and youth, had been withheld. 
of fire-sheets blazing down the mast, fire-balls dart- “Tt might have been!” Yes, it might have been 
ing about, loud reports like the discharge of great a desolate land we look back upon, a desert with- 
guns, and other terrific accompaniments of thunder- out greenness, with a sky so burning that no fleecy 
storms on the tropical seas. clouds brought coolness; where no ray of calmness 
A vessel adequately provided with permanent looked down upon it from above, no evening dews 
conductors may be considered lightning-proof for refreshed it, no early and latter rain renewed its 
the future. I do not like to assert that an instance exhausted strength. It might have been even in 
has mever yet occurred of a ship’s being damaged our own green Past, that the many incidents seen 
by lightning in defiance of the protective system there so vividly, where human power had no con- 
devised by Sir William Snow Harris, but I believe |and all its developments as truly and closely fitted | trol, had been ordered for us differently : and while 
this to be so. A somewhat extensive acquaintance |to his needs. we bow in unquestioning gratitude for the needed 
with nautical records, and the progress of electri-| Far better is the motto adopted by a brother | discipline of the sorrow that came; how precious is 
city, does not bring one unfavourable contrary in-|poet, “ Look not mournfully into the past. It|the spirit of thankfulness to the Father of Mercies, 
stance to my memory. This is saying a good deal|comes not back again. Wisely improve the pre- |for the trial that came often so very near, which 
in favour of fixed lightning-conductors on ship-|sent. It is thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy |his outstretched arm averted! The apostle says, 
board, and it furnishes a standing example of God’s|future, without fear and with a manly heart.”|" Jz everything give thanks.” Surely it should 
benevolence in permitting man to subdue the fierce 5 past is dead, the present is a moment—in the|be the covering of every christian heart in tracing 
































For “ The Friend.” 
It might have been. 
“ Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, It might have been.” 

Whittier. 
Yet true as this may be in some views, it savors 
more of the melancholy than the hopeful, of the 
weakening than the strengthening, and therefore 
should be indulged in sparingly. For gazing back- 
ward on the beautiful land of the Past, ou visionary 
chances of happiness that might have proved a 
very mirage, is unworthy the simple straightfor- 
wardness of the christian, who feels he may not 
relax bis strength, and who accepts his allotment 


violence of an agency, the most inscrutable, per-|future only can the experience and the resolves of|the way he came ; and if a sense of his own weak- 
haps, as to its nature, of all which surround us. —_| the past ripen into life. The leaves that fell dead | ness, and unworthiness and frailty is the mect cloth- 
last year from the forest trees, lie now about their |ing of his spirit, how much the more it exalts the 
1725. About this time a loving friend of mine|roots; their work is not yet done; for when fresh|power that still preserves, the wisdom that still 
informed me, that one whom I very well knew in|branches shoot forth in coming spring times, and|proves, and the love that still animates his soul 
Barbadoes, a minister of our Society, had gone into|spread far and wide, they will draw to them the| with the pulsations of life ! 

an open separation, so as to keep meetings separate |strength of the fallen leaves, and these leaves thus 
from his brethren, and contrary to their advice. I|fallen, come in time to nurture the “ perfect fruit.” 
was concerned in love to write a few lines to him,| So, also of the sorrow that may have come,— 
to remind him of the unhappy state and end of|nay, that in this world, must have come to us; if 
such, who, notwithstanding the brotherly love and |it came without our instrumentality, it was ‘ God's 
kind treatment of Friends, had separated from us, |messenger of good to us,” another preparing of the 
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onunenietpiiiabatiit 
Sanitary Science. 

It has been shown that there probably occur in 
the United States, annually, 300,000 unnecessary 
and preventable deaths, and 8,000,000 cases, or 
600,000 years, of preventable sickness. 

If we take the lowest view of this subject, and 
cast up the pecuniary value of these lives and this 
health thus annually sacrificed, counting the life 


them serviceable in the church, were actuated by a|might flourish there. And if like the flowers of 
rending, dividing spirit, by which the enemy of our|the wilderness, that should spring up and blossom 
happiness had so far obtained his end, as to make/unseen by any eye but his, it is not the less his|of each of these 300,000 persons as being worth as 
some disturbance for a time. But few, if any of| wisdom, care, and mercy that watches over it, not’ much as that of a black slave, say $1,000; and 
these separatists have had further power than to|the less his praise that arises in silent viewless per- |estimating the value of the time lost, and the cost 
promote and maintain their separate meetings dur-| fume. : of medical attendance, for each of the 600,000 per- 
ing their own lives; such meetings having, in every| ‘There is indeed one class of our might-have-|petual cases of avoidable sickness, at only $100 per 
instance I have known, except one, and that lasted | beens, that may well shadow the retrospect of the| annum, we shall have a total sum of $360,000,- 
not long, dropped on the death of the founders. I past ;—not the sorrow we had, nor the happiness|000 worth of human life and productive laboring 
earnestly besought him to consider the danger of|we had not, but the unperformed duty, the omitted |ability lost to the country every year through 
offending any who love and believe in Christ,|good deed that might have sprung up and borne| want of a knowledge and observance of the laws of 
though ever so little in their own or other men’s fruit beside our pathway. We know not what|health. 

esteem, for we cannot have true peace in departing | might have been, if laying aside doubt and self-| Pre-eminently is it true, then, that “ National 
from the pure love of God, his truth and people. | shrinking and fear, the little arising before us bad | Health is National Wealth.” What political ques- 
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tion that agitates the country can compare in in- 
terest and importance with this. 

But all this does not give even the pecuniary 
measure of the evil. The same causes that pro- 
duce this terrible amount of sickness and death! 


strength, and disturb the happiness of the living, 
and those who are usually accounted well. For! 
few persons, perhaps none, enjoy that perfect vigor, 
activity, and buoyancy of body and mind, that 
productive ability of hand or of head which they 
would do had neither themselves nor their ances- 
tors ever violated any of nature's wholesome laws. 

But all this is but a part, and the smaller part, 
of the evil. That standard journal, the Bretish 





and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, speak- 
ing of the importance of sanitary reform, says: 
“The actual deaths are but the smaller items. Be- 
hind each death we can trace the anguish of the 
living; the distress of those left fatherless, hus- 
bandless, childless; the hopes blighted, the ties 
broken, the companionship and sympathy forever 
destroyed. A thousand mental pangs, and among 
the poor a thousand bodily hardships, are the 
legacies and sad memorials of every death.” 

Great moral evils flow from the same source. 
From the deaths and sickness of the heads of 
families result orphanage, destitution, suffering, 
and thence pauperism and crime. This is coming 
to be recognized as an important principle in politi- 
eal and social economy in England and other parts 
of Europe. 

Statistics show that a large’ part of criminals 
were first destitute orphans, and were thus driven 
to crime and theft by neglect and want; they show 

that disease and vice are inseparable companions 
in a community. Where the death-rate is high, 
there the police records show a high rate and pre- 
valence of crime as well as of pauperism. 

In the city of New York the death-rate is very 
high, and has greatly increased within the last half 
century. Compared with the death-rate of London, 
or with that of New York itself fifty years ago, 
there is a loss of about ten thousand lives every 
year ; that is, ten thousand persons die every year 
more than would die were New York as healthy as 
it was fifty years ago, or as healthy as London 
now is. Correspondingly there has been, in that 
city, a great increase of crime and pauperism ; the 
latter having increased, in the last twenty-nine 
years, in about a tenfold proportion above the in- 
crease of population. Every seventh person in the 
entire population is now a pauper, and supported 
at the public expense. Also crime increased 25 per 
cent. in a single year, namely, the last year of 
which we have the reports. And it is stated in 
the Report of the “ New York Juvenile Asylum,” 
that there are now in that city not less than “ forty 
thousand delinquent and destitute children,” who 
are either already petty thieves and beggars, or 
else in a condition soon to become such, being 
“homeless and neglected.” What a crop of social 
evil and misery is thus springing up to ripen into 
a harvest of crime, and scatter the retributive seeds 
of turbulence, pauperism, and bloodshed through 
society ! 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, in his inaugural ad- 
dress, as president of the great meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Social Science, last October, 

after showing the vast amount of disease, death, 
and misery resulting from sanitary neglect, and the 
immense loss to the community and the nation in 
laboring ability, in medical and funcral expenses, 
and in taxes for the support of pauperism arising 
therefrom, adds: “The crime, too, that springs 
from all these causes must be paid for at the public 





expense, in police, in prosecutions, in courts, in| 
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prisons; and still more by society, at its private 
cost, in thefts, frauds, and violence.” 

And a large part of this mortality, misery, and 
\crime results from removeable causes, and may be 
prevented by a proper knowledge and practice of 
likewise depreciate the vitality, diminish the|the laws of health as taught by sanitary science. 
— British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Re- 





Selected. 
THE LORD IS MY PORTION, SAITH MY SOUL; 


THEREFORE WILL I HOPE IN HIM. 
LAM. ili. 24. 
My heart is resting, 0 my God,— 
I will give thanks and sing; 
My heart is at the secret source 
Of every pleasant thing. 
Now the frail vessel Thou hast made 
No hand but Thine shall fill ; 
For the waters of the earth have failed, 
And I am thirsty still. 


I thirst for springs of heavenly life, 
And here all day they rise ; 

I seek the treasure of Thy love, 
And close at hand it lies. 

And a new song is in my mouth 
To long loved music set: 

Glory to Thee for all the grace 
I have not tasted yet. 


Glory to Thee for strength withheld, 
For want and weakness known, 

And the fear that sends me to Thy breast 
For what is most my own. 

I have a heritage of joy 
That yet I must not see; 

But the hand that bled to make it mine 
Is keeping it for me. 


There is a certainty of love 
That sets my heart at rest,— 

A calm assurance for to-day 
That to be poor is best,— 

A prayer reposing on His truth 
Who hath made all things mine, 
That draws my captive will to Him, 
And makes it one with Thine. 


I will give thanks for suffering now, 
For want, and toil, and loss,— 
For the death that sin makes hard and slow, 
Upon my Saviour’s cross; 
Thanks for the little spring of love 
That gives me strength to say, 
If they will leave me part in Him, 
Let all things pass away. 


Sometimes I long for promised bliss,— 
It will not come too late,— 

And the songs of patient spirits rise 
From the place wherein I[ wait; 

While in the faith that makes no haste, 
My soul has time to see 

A kneeling host of Thy redeemed 
In fellowship with me. 


There is a multitude around, 
tesponsive to my prayer ; 

I hear the voice of my desire 
Resounding everywhere ; 

But the earnest of eternal joy 
In every prayer I trace; 

I see the glory of the Lord 
On every chastened face. 


low oft, in still communion known, 
Those spirits have been sent 

To share the travail of my soul, 
Or show me what it meant! 

And I long to do some work of love, 
No spoiling hand could touch, 

For the poor and suffering of Thy flock 
Who comfort me so much. 


But the yearning thought is mingled now 
With the thankful song I sing; 

For Thy people know the secret source 
Of every pleasant thing. 

The heart that ministers for Thee 
In Thy own work will rest ; 

And the suiject spirit of a child 
Can serve Thy children best. 



































Mine be the reverent, listening love 
That waits all day on Thee, 

With the service of a watchful heart 
Which no one else can see,— 

The faith that, in a hidden way, 
No other eye may know, 

Finds all its daily work prepared, 
And loves to have it so. 













My heart is resting, O my God, 
My heart is in Thy care; 

I hear the voice of joy and health 
Resounding everywhere. 

“Thou art my portion,” saith my soul, 

Ten thousand voices say, 

And the music of their glad Amen 
Will never die away. 





Anna Letitia Waring, 





Mechanism of Watches—The wheels in sprin 
clocks and‘in watches are urged on by the force of 
a spiral spring, contained in a hollow cylindrica} 
barrel or box, to which one end of a cord or chaip 
is fixed, and lapping it round the barrel for severa] 
turns, outside. ‘The other end is fixed to the bot. 
tom of a solid, shaped like the frustrum of a cone 
known by the name of the fusee, having a spiral’ 
groove cut init; on the bottom of this cone, or fusee, 
the first or great wheel is put. ‘The arbour, on 
which the spring-barrel turns, is so fixed in the 
frame that it cannot turn when the fusee is winding 
up; the inner end of the spring hooks on to the 
barrel arbour, and the outer end hooks to the in- 
side of the barrel. Thus, if the fusee is turned 
round in the proper direction, it will take on the 
cord or chain, and, consequently, take it off from 
the barrel. This bends up the spring, and if the 
fusee and great wheel are left to themselves, the 
force exerted by the spring in the barrel to unbend 
itself, will make the barrel turn in a contrary di- 
rection to that by which it was bent up. This force 
of the spring unbending itself, being communicated 
to the wheels, will set them in motion, and they 
will move with considerable velocity. ‘Their time 
of continuing in motion will depend upon the num- 
ber of turns of the spiral groove on the fusee, the 
number of teeth in the first or great wheel, and 
upon the number of leaves in the pinion upon which 
the great wheel acts, &c. The wheels, in any sort 
of movement, when at liberty, or free to turn, and 
when impelled by a force, whether it is that of a 
weight or of a spring, would soon allow this force 
to terminate ; for, as the action of the force is con- 
stant from its first commencement, the wheels 
would be greatly accelerated in their course, and 
it would be an improper machine to register time 
or its parts. The necessity of checking this acce- 
leration, and making the wheels move with a uni- 
form motion, gave rise to the invention of the 
escapement. ‘This escapement is that part of a 
clock or watch connected with the beats which we 
hear it give; and these beats are the effects of the 
moving power, carried forward by means of the 
wheels in the movement to the last one, which, in 
a watch, is called the balance wheel.— Late Paper. 














































oneness 

1730. Among the gospel precepts, we find not 
anything more strongly and frequently recom- 
mended by our Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles 
to the primitive believers, than that they should 
love one another. And as we are sensible, that 
nothing will more contribute to the peace and pros- 
perity of the church, than a due regard to this 
advice, so we earnestly desire that it may be the 
care and concern of all Friends everywhere to 
dwell therein, and in the unity of the Holy Spirit, 
to maintain love, concord, and peace, in and among 
all the churches of Christ. 


---—- ~ ee -- - 
















Peace is too dearly purchased by slavery of 
any kind, especially spiritual slavery.— Whately. 
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For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 357.) 


THOMAS LLOYD. 


In addition to the extended account of this 
Friend already given in these sketches, the follow- 
ing testimony, a copy of which was not accessible 
at the time the other was published, will be found 
interesting : 

“A testimony from the Quarterly Meeting held 
at Dolobran, in Montgomeryshire, North. Wales, | 
the 30th of Eighth month, 1711, concerning our|his goods rather than he would disobey the Lord. 
dear and worthy Friend, Thomas Lloyd. He had many considerable offers from some noted 

“Though we may truly say with the apostle|men who had power to bestow great places, &c., if 
Paul, that not many wise men after the flesh, not|he would have been prevailed on to change his re- 
many mighty, not many noble are called, yet it|ligion. But he was firmly established on the true 
hath pleased the Lord in his mercy to visit and|and sure foundation, even the Rock of Ages, Jesus 
reach unto, some few, who have been acknowledged | Christ, so that neither the frowns nor smniles of men, 
men of wisdom and learning, and they have re-|nor devils could move or shake him from his foun- 
ceived the blessed Truth in the love of it, and con-|dation. In the year 1681, his brother Charles 
tinued faithful thereunto until the end of their days,| Lloyd and himself held a public dispute for the 
through all their sufferings, tribulations and exer-|most part of two days, with William Lloyd, then 
cises of many kinds. Amongst the number, our|Bishop of this diocese, now Bishop of Worcester, 
honourable friends, Charles Lloyd, of Dolobran,}and the Dean of Bangor and Hereford, and with 
and this our friend, Thomas Lloyd, his youngest|one Henry Dodwell, a learned man, at ‘the town- 
brother, may be accounted, who were esteemed |hall, in Llanvilling, in this county of Montgomery. 
wise and learned men, by the wise and learned of| Our said Friend, Thomas Lloyd, managed the dis- 
the age. Both the said brothers were men of great |pute the most part of the time, with great reputa- 
natural and acquired parts, and ingenious men, as|tion. But it was agreed betwixt both parties, that 
the enemies and adversaries of Truth, who knew|the said dispute should not be published. Our 
them, were obliged to confess and acknowledge. |said Friend continued amongst us for many years, 
They were both brought up scholars in some of the |in great love and unity, and was a very service- 
best schools, and under the care and tutorship of|able man, and left a good savour behind him. His 
the most able school-masters that were in these | first wife, Mary Lloyd, was a woman of a good life 
parts, whereby they profited very much in their|and conversation, and well beloved in these parts, 
learning. From whence they were sent tothe Uni-|by whom he had many children, both sons and 
versity of Oxford, where they continued students |daughters, who went over into Pennsylvania. We 
for some years, and improved themselyes much, |desire the Lord may raise up many more faithful 
and were accounted men of extraordinary parts, |and serviceable labourers, who may work in his 
Our friend, Charles Lloyd, was convinced of the| harvest, for the gathering of many to the Lord, that 
Truth, about the Eighth month, 1662, in the five |they may also at last receive a crown of righteous- 
and twentieth year of his age, by the ministry of|ness, as we firmly believe this our worthy Friend, 
our worthy and dear Friends, Richard Moore and| with many more of the servants of the Lord Jesus 

Richard Davies. He was a noble and valiant|Christ in our age, have received, who are gathered 
champion for Truth, and an eminent instrument in linto rest with the saints in glory.” 
the hand of the Lord for the strengthening and (To be continued.) 
confirming many in the most holy faith, and was ———— 

an able and faithful minister of the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. He had a living, powerful and 
searching ministry. He was the first of that family, 
who received the Truth, and was instrumental in 
the convincement of his brother, our said friend, 
Thomas Lloyd and others. He departed this life 
in peace with the Lord, the 27th of Ninth month, 
1698, Our dear Friend, Thomas Lloyd, was con- 
vinced of Truth about the year 1663, and he gave 
up in al! faithfulness and obedience thereunto, and 
after some years he had a gift in the ministry com- 
mitted unto him, and he was very serviceable to 
Truth and Friends, in many places. He practised 
physic, and had great knowledge and experience 
therein, having generally good success, and he was 
conscientiously careful over his patients, whether 
rich or poor. He had a great practice, whereby it 
was often his lot to be amongst many of account in 
the world, and he was much loved and respected 
by them, yet being a man of tender spirit, their 
company became bitterness to his soul, and he went 
many days mourning on his way, because their life 
was in that which crucified the Just. He was very 
charitable to the poor, and compassionate unto such 
as were in affliction and distress, doing good freely 
to all. He had a notable way of softening harsh 

Spirits, and begetting mildness in them towards 

Friends in their sufferings. He was a man of an 


extraordinary temper, very obliging, humble and 
courteous, in his behaviour and deportment. He 
had a good utterance, and could express himself 
eloquently, and was very instructive in his dis- 
course, pleasant and cheerful in his conversation, 
so that his company was very desirable, being a 
man of a good and savoury life. Much more might 
be written concerning him, but it is not our design 
to set up or exalt man, who is but a creature. All 
praise and honour belongs to the Lord our Crea- 
tor, yet when outward wisdom is sanctified by the 
Lord, it may be and is serviceable in its place. 
Our said Friend suffered cheerfully the spoiling of 





























For “The Friend.” 


The Oneidas. 
The following report to the contributors to the 
fund in aid of the Oneida Indians, was submitted 
and approved at a meeting of the contributors, 


Sixth month, 1860: 


REPORT. 


been disposed of, the following brief report is sub- 
mitted : 


being then expressed that another might be found 


distribution. 
By the kind co-operation of a commercial Friend 


make the needful purchases at Chicago. 































































































held at Arch Street Meeting-house, on the 29th of a 


At the meeting held on the 24th of Fifth month 
last, at Arch Street Meeting-house, for the pur- 
pose of adopting measures for the relief of those 
Indians, a sufficient sum of money was subscribed 
to warrant the appointment of a Friend, (the hope 


willing to unite with him in the service,) to as- 
certain where the required supplies could be most 
advantageously procured, and then, without loss 
of time, to attend to their purchase and proper 


aided by the telegraph, it was quickly decided to 
As the 
jobject of the proposed visit to Oneida might be 
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greatly promoted or retarded by%the action of the 
Sub-Indian Agent in Wisconsin, it was deemed 
most prudent to explain our intentions at the De- 
partment of the Interior, with a request that such 
instructions should be given as would remove all 
difficulty or misunderstanding in any quarter. 

Accordingly a visit was made to Washington, 
where the application was handsomely received and 
promptly complied with. On his return to Phila- 
delphia, the Friend received from Thomas Wil- 
liamson, Treasurer of the Oneida Fund, $1,468.50. 
To this sum, considerable additions were after- 
wards made, principally by the contributions of 
our own members, but it gives us much pleasure 
to record the receipt of a contribution from a 
Cherokee Indian, and that Friends of several 
neighbouring Yearly Meetings kindly and liberally 
manifested, by their subscriptions, their unity with 
our labours. 

Being joined by two Friends, who were disposed 
to assist in the good work, we proceeded without 
delay to Chicago, 818 miles distant, where we ar- 
rived in safety, after a journey of about 32 hours. 
On the morning after our arrival, the bearer of the 
letter to the Agent continued his journey, about 
180 miles, to Fond du Lac, in order to arrange 
for a council with the Indians. 

In the mean time his companions remained at 
Chicago, to make the needful inquiries and ar- 
rangements preparatory to the purchase and ship- 
ment of supplies. An agreement being made with 
the Agent to join us at Oshkosh, and to go on with 
us, the Friend returned to his coadjutors, who had 
made such good use of the time that little remained 
to be attended to, and on the day following they 
were on their way to Oshkosh. The appointed 
time having come, without the Agent appearing, 
we continued our journey by steamer via Lake 
Winnebago and canal to the Fox river, and thence 
to Green Bay. Having obtained a suitable con- 
veyance, we proceeded, on the succeeding morning, 
about twelve miles to the Indian reservation. It 
is a fine tract of country, containing 70,000 acres: 
estimated population 1000 souls. We may here 
mention what was noted as one of the most strik- 
ing evidences of the needs of the poor Indian, that 
large fields prepared for the seed were lying un- 
sown, for want of seed to plant them. 

Un presenting a letter of introduction at one of 
the missions, and by conversation with Indians 
upon the road, we learned that a council was then 
assembling, calied by direction of the Indian 
Agent, a fact, up to that moment, entirely unknown 
Forthwith we repaired to the Council 
House, where we met the chiefs and warriors of 
the Oneida nation, amongst whom were recognized 


















‘jsome of our old friends; and from what we saw 

As it is due to those Friends who so promptly 
answered to the call, on behalf of the Oneida In- 
dians, to know how their generous contribution has 





and heard and felt, there rewained no doubt that 
we were welcome; a conclusion which was con- 
firmed when afterward we were publicly made the 
guests of the nation, and invited to prolong our 
visit, the belief being touchingly expressed that the 
meal in the barrel would not waste, nor the cruse 
of oil fail. 

The Council, which was large, was opened by 
our reminding them that the Friends who were 
with them in 1849, gave them assurance that, 
should trouble at any time overtake them, they 
would find, by applying to their old friends in 
Philadelphia, they were still held in remembrance. 
That the old chain of friendship was unbroken, 
and by pulling at their end they would find that 
we retained our hold upon the other; that their 
,|letter acquainting us with their distress from want 
of food and seed had been received, and we were 
deputed{to inquire into their necessity, and to fur- 
nish them with some relief. 
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A number of speeches were made by their chief 


men, referring to the friendship existing between 
our forefathers; to their present difficulty and dis- 
tress, resulting from failure of crops, sickness, Xc., 
and to their satisfaction in seeing us amongst them; 
an evidence, they said, that the old chain of friend- 
ship was indeed as strong as ever, closing with full 
assuranees of gratitude to their old friends in 
Philadelphia. The Government Interpreter was 
the medium of communication, a facility in our in- 
tercourse, for which we were indebted to the Agent. 
Being desirous to ascertain the extent of their 
wants, we proposed that a list of those in greatest 
need should be prepared for our information on the 
following day. 

As the business before us was happily advanced, 
we proposed that another council (it was attended 
by the chiefs only,) should be held on the morrow, 
and thus terminated our first council, with this 
deeply interesting and improving people. 

It may not be out of place to state, in this con- 
nection, that in the council we endeavoured to 
prevent their forming any improper dependence 
for the future, founded upon the prompt response 
of Friends in Philadelphia to their present appeal 
for aid. 

On the following morning the Agent came upon 
the reservation, and gave sufficient reason for not 
complying with his engagement to meet us at Osh- 
kosh and accompanying us hither. The Council 
of Chiefs followed, at which was produced a list 
of 218 suffering Oneidas, requiring more or less 
assistance, either in food or in seed for planting. 
They were now for the first time apprised of the 
fact that a propeller was on her voyage to Green 
Bay, where she was expected to arrive in 48 hours, 
having on board the following supplies, as a free 
gift to them from their friends in Philadelphia, to 
wit: 573 bushels of potatoes, 225 bushels of corn, 
47 bushels of buckwheat, 3 bags of seed corn, 15 
ewt. of Indian meal, 10 bbls. of beans, 10 bbls. 
of flour, 10 bbls. of pork, and a small quantity of 
turvip seed. 

Fifty bushels of oats for seed and four sacks of 
flour were afterwards added to the above list, 
having been purchased at Green Bay, where also 
were procured 48 Testaments and 14 Bibles, prin- 
cipally designed for the use of the Indian children 
in preparing their Scripture lessons. In view of 
the deficiencies found to exist in this respect, we 
thought our dear friends at home would not deem 
the very small sum thus expended a misappropria- 
tion of the means entrusted to us, especially as the 
cost of the purchase was little more than the 
amount of the premium received upon our funds. 
The total outlay for the supplies, when laid upon 
the dock at Fort Howard, was $780.18, the balance 
being $688.32, has been returned to Thomas Wil- 
liamson, Treasurer.* ‘The chiefs being now re- 
quested to name a place where the goods might be 
safely stored and convenicntly distributed, by 
unanimous consent the Council House was selected. 
They were then requested to name a suitable per- 
son to receive them. By an agreement amongst 
themselves, David Parker, an Indian, was chosen 
for that trust. They were further desired to ap- 
point four of their own number, men of good cha- 
racter for justice and sobriety, to superintend the 
distribution. This was also harmoniously disposed 
of. Lastly, all, or so many as were needed, who 


* It may be proper to state that the agent and con- 
signees of the steamer Wabash Valley made considera- 
ble deduction from their customary charges, and that 
the friends concerned in the mission defrayed their ex- 
penses from their private funds. We have also to ac- 
knowledge the kind assistance of strangers, not a few, 
who acted the part of interested friends. 


had wagons and teams of horses or oxen, were de- 
sired to have them in readiness next morning by 
eight o’clock, at Fort Howard, to meet, on her ar- 
rival, the Wabash Valley steamer. 

Desirous to confine our report to the business 
entrusted to us, we may omit many deeply inter- 
esting particulars, and observe in brief and general 
terms, that a very marked impression was made 
upon the Indians by this evidence of the love and 
kindness of their distant friends, and that, at times 
when we were assembled, the power of Divine love 
was felt, contriting our hearts together. On.one 
of these occasions, a grave chief feelingly remarked, 
“ Not only has food for the body been dispensed 
to us, but words have been spoken that brought 
light to our hearts.” 

By previous arrangement, the steamer came to 
the dock assigned her, near Fort Jloward, whilst 
52 teams were gathering to the same point from 
the Oneida reservation. At the time of the steam- 
er’s arrival, the scene, both upon the dock and in 
the streets of the town, was very animated. Al- 
though the ship’s hands were accustomed to des- 
patch in unloading their vessel, yet by the time she 
steamed away from the wharf, which she did im- 
mediately upon discharging her cargo, the last 
gunny bag of provisions was on its way to the 
Council House, leaving the dock as quiet as we 
found it, without a trace of the propeller's visit ; 
whilst our hearts were thankful (seeing it is more 
blessed to give than to receive,) in the fulfilment 
of our grateful trust, which, we believe, was made 
the occasion of thanksgiving to many,* and by 
which we were enabled to sweeten, even if it were 
but a little, the bitter cup of the red man’s humi- 
liation. 

Finally, it behooves us thankfully to acknow- 


| 





ledge that through the goodness of the great Pre- 
server of men, we were favoured to reach our 
|homes in safety and peace, after an absence of 
eighteen days. 

Philadelphia, Sixth mo. 29th, 1860. 


The following report of the chiefs has since been 
received : 


Oneida Indian Village, Duck Creek, 

Wisconsin, June 28th, 1860. 

Thomas Wistar, Samuel Bettle, Jr., and others: 
Brothers :—We, the undersigned, Chicfs of the 
Oneida Nation, respectfully address you again, 


J 


| regretting, however, that we could not write to you| 


before, but time and opportunity have not presented 
until now. 

First, we heartily thank our Heavenly Father, 
who put it into your hearts to come and help us, 
in this our time of need. And we beg of you to 
accept of our sincere and heartfelt gratitude for 
those valuable gifts. Truly, they have been a 
great help and blessing to many of our people. 
After distributing large quantities among the sick, 
the destitute, the widows and orphans, some sup- 
plies were left, which were divided among others 
who were needy, though not quite destitute. The 
seed was distributed among those of the poor who 
could plant it, and what was left was divided 
amongst others who had land without any seed, to 
plant it. This will be a great help to us, not only 
for the present year, but for many years to come. 
The widows requested us to say to you, that they 
feel very thankful that they have got seed to plant, 
and provisions to live on until harvest. The words 
of our friend S. B. are not forgotten. We hope 
and believe that the seed sown by him has taken 
root in the hearts of many of our people. And as 
we cultivate the corn, so we will endeavour to cul- 
tivate, also, the word in our hearts, so as to live 





* 2 Cor. ix. 12, 13. 


soberly and honestly in this present world, that we 
may be accepted of God in the world to come. 
Very respectfully, yours, &c., 
JORNELIUS HI, 
JosePH O. Pow Less, 
Evisan SKUNANDO, 
JacoB CorNELIUS, 
Joun CorRNELIvs, 
PavuL Pow Less, 
His 
Apam Swamp, 
mark. 
His 
Henry Pow tess, 
mark. 
His 
Martimus 4 Kina, 
mark. 
His 
Baptist % SKENANDOAH. 
mark, 
By Joun W. Cornetius. 


Quillsand Pens.—Metallic pens have been more 
or less in use for a long period, but itis only within 
a comparatively few years that they have been ex- 
tensively introduced. They are now, however, 
manufactured in vast quantities, and of an immense 
variety of forms. But though they have superseded 
to such an amazing extent the use of quills, and 
have some peculiar advantages, it does not appear 
possible to give them the elasticity of the quill, nor 
to fit them so well for quick and easy writing on 
common descriptions of paper. For the manufacture 
of steel pens the English manufacturers employ the 
best metal, made from Dunnemora or hemp iron; 
it is laminated into strips about three feet long and 
four inches broad, of a thickness corresponding to 
the desired stiffness and flexibility of the pens. 
These slips are subjected to the action of a stamping 
press somewhat similar to that for making buttons. 
The point intended for the ink is next introduced 
into an appropriate gauged hole of a little machine, 
and pressed into the semi-cylindrical shape, where 
it is also pierced with the middle slit; and the la- 
teral ones, provided the latter are to be given. The 
pens are then cleaned, by being tossed about among 
each other, in a tin cylinder about three feet long 
and nine inches in diameter—which is suspended at 
each end upon joints to two cranks, formed one on 
each of two shafts. The cylinder, by the rotation 
of a fly wheel, acting upon the crank shafts, is made 
to describe such revolutions as agitate the pens in 
all directions, and polish them by mutual attrition. 
In the course of a few hours, thousands of pens are 
finished by this means. When steel pens have been 
punched out of the softened sheet of steel by the 
appropriate tool, fashioned in the desired form, and 
hardened by ignition in an oven and sudden quench- 
ing in cold water, they are tempered by being heat- 
ed to the requisite spring elasticity in an oil bath. 
The heat of this bath is usually judged of by the 
appearance to the eye; but this point should be 
correctly determined by a thermometer according 
to the scale, and then the pens will acquire any de- 
finite degree of flexibility or stiffness that is required. 
Hardness in the nib being the desirable quality, and 
the loss of time mending quill pens being seriously 
felt, various substitutes have been adopted both for 
quills and steel pens—such as silver and gold pens, 
tortoise shell barrels and ruby or diamond nibs, &c., 
&e. Pens of ruby, set in fine gold, are said to last 
a number of years. Some gold pens have the nibs 
made of rhodium. Pens made of sheet iron, gal- 
vanized and plated, are frequently sold for gold. 
The iron is first cut out with the press, thin coated 
with zine, and finally with gold.— Late Paper. 
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Diserction in speech is more than eloquence. 
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The Visited Children.—Should any of the visit-| with a life pension to her of $37,940 a year, which 
ed children of a visited family, the offspring of re-| John Bull will probably have to pay during the 
ligious parents, who have watched over them with next half century. 
tender attention, and often admonished them for| 
their good; should any of these turn from the grace 
of God into wantonness, trample upon his witness 
in their consciences, reject the calls and invita- 
tions of his spirit, and set at nought their birth- 
right and education, surely dangerous is their situ- : 
ation, they are running giddily, (as it were,) on the We request the attention of our readers to the 
edge of a dreadful precipice, and dallying with Report of the Friends, who were entrusted with the 
their destruction. With all my heart I wish that|‘istribution of the funds for the suffering Oneida 
the youth amongst us were properly sensible of the Indians, on page 365, 
magnitude of the danger of slighting, and neglect- 
ing to cultivate, the merciful visitations of heaven.} Some weeks since we received from a distant 
That which in merey was extended as a shepherd’s |correspondent an article taken from “ Chambers’ 
crook to draw them, and help them along, will, if| Journal” of the Fifth month last, headed “ Remini- 
despised and let go, prove as an iron rod; the|scences of Quakerism,” with a request that some 
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same sun which, in the visible creation, cheers and 
invigorates the living, accelerates the putrefaction 
of the dead. “As they did not like (says the 
apostle) to retain God in their knowledge,” (which 
implies that they had once known him, and been 
visited by him,) “God gave them over to a repro- 
bate mind, to do those things which are not con- 
venient ;” and then follows a catalogue disgraceful 
not only to christianity, but to humanity itself. 
Oh! may those children, who, from their local 
situation, are more exposed to evil; may those, 
though they may have wandered as into a far 
country, aud fed on polluted and unsubstantial 


notice of it might be taken in The Friend. On 
reading it over, we find it so to abound in absurd 
and vulgar misrepresentations, that but for the 
hitherto good character of the Journal, in which 
it has strangely found a place, and its extensive 
circulation in this country as well as in Great Bri- 
tain, we should deem it unworthy of notice. We 
refer to it, however, in order to put the editors of 
that popular periodical on their guard against al- 
lowing its columns to be a medium for giving cur- 
rency to so slovenly a libel upon an unoffending 
christian Society, which has justly obtained and 
maintained a fair character for probity and sin- 


food, be favoured with a fresh visitation and recol-|cerity. We shall not inflict upon our readers any 
lection where they are, and whence they have|great portion of what the author of the production 


strayed; be minded to return to their heavenly| 
Father’s house, and experience the arms of mercy|detracting Friends, 


alluded to, has pleased to say, in ridiculing and 
Every one who knows any 


stretched forth in great condescension to reccive | thing of them—their religious principles, their edu- 
them, ere it be too late, and the door be finally |cation, and their manner of life—can safely judge 


shut.— Richard Shackleton. 


of his style and truthfulness by the following. 
He represents himself as having been introduced 


What a Queen Costs.—The following, from the|into a community of Friends in this country, about 


Philadelphia Press, will give our readers an idea jeighteen years ago. 


“ My introduction (he says) 


of the expense to the British nation of supporting| to the Society of Friends was made in a small but 


the Court of England. 


It may be new to many|wealthy seaport of New England, which I will 


of our readers, and will show them what royalty|call old Cribton, where every man and woman— 


costs. 
people for royal establishments amounted to about 
$2,732,955. The leading items are as follows: 


In the last year the outlay of the British|indeed every individual above the age of fifteen 


| years—was a Quaker by birth; or, to use the or- 
thodox term, had been ‘ born into the meeting.’ 


Queen Victoria’s civil list, $1,925,000, including | Notwithstanding this universal birthright, he says 
her privy purse, $300,000; salaries of houschold, |that at the time of his visit there was “ scarcely 
$655,000; houschold expenses, $855,000; royal|a genuine young or middle-aged Quaker left.” 
bounty, $66,000 ; pensions; $6,000 ; miscellaneous, | Grave Quaker men and women suddenly threw 
$40,200; Prince Albert’s annuity, $150,000; /aside their broad-brims and poke-bonnets, and 
Duchess of Kent, $150,000; Duchess of Cam-|came forth, both themselves and their children, 


bridge, $45,000; Duchess of Mecklenberg-Stre- 
litz, $15,000; king of the Belgians, $250,000; 
Princess Frederic of Prussia, $37,890; servants 
of deceased royalty, $14,625. All of these mo- 
heys are paid out of the Consolidated Fund (or 
public revenue) of England, and do not represent 
the whole amount received by the royal family. 
Thus, Prince Albert has numerous offices, civil 
and military, which bring him in an additional in- 
come of $150,000. The Duke of Cambridge, be- 


from the bondage of their youth, and made haste 
to learn new ways of spending their riches, like 
other wealthy christians.” “ When I came among 
ithem, * * * the old people still went to meeting 
|First-day and Fifth-day—namely Sundays and 
| Thursdays—were true to their drabs and browns, 
|lived in ugly houses, scantily supplied with un- 
comfortable stiff-backed chairs and_hearse-like 
horse-hair sofas, aud looked with self-righteous re- 
probation on everything and everybody not per- 





sides having part of St. James’s Palace free of fectly in harmony with their own ideas of what 


rent, taxes, and repairs, has some $50,000 per an- 
hum extra as commander-in-chief and colonel of a 
cavalry regiment. Not only is the queen’s aunt, 
the Duchess of Cambridge, handsomely pensioned, 
as well as her son and two daughters, but even her 
son-in-law, a very poor German prince, accepts 
$8,890 a year from Great Britain. The queen's 
mother and the queen’s uncle, Leopold of Belgium, 
have $400,000 a year between them. Nay, so 
much is money an object with royalty, that the 


Princess Royal of England, married to the king of 


Prussia’s nephew, was meanly permitted by the 
Prussian royal family to saddle the British nation 


was right or wrong. The middle-aged men and 
women were, I believe, in their hearts, Friends, 
‘although outwardly they had cast off every trace 
‘of Quakerism ; for they wore the brightest colours, 
and followed the latest fashions, lived in grand 
‘new houses, said their prayers aloud in would-be- 
|Gothic churches, went to concerts and balls, and 
brought up their children in unbounded indul- 
gence.” 

Upon inquiry made to ascertain how this “ great 
wrench from Quakerism had been effected,” pro- 
ducing “important results,” in reference “to the 
history and almost the existence of Quakerism in 








an influential section of the New England commu- 
nities,” the author says he learned from one of the 
“chief actors,” that during the last century all 
those living in “old Cribton” had “belonged to the 
Sit Stills, or Friends,” and their rule had grad- 
ually become “more and more stern, until at length 
its severity exceeded that of the most intolerant of 
the Puritans” occasioned by “ the Friends both in 
their head-quarters in Pennsylvania, and in their 
New England strongholds,” “ tightening the reins 
of discipline with unrelenting pressure. In this 
state of things the most harmless actions were 
stigmatized as heinous offences instigated by Satan 
to lure souls to perdition; even a walk, for walk- 
ing’s sake, on a fine day, was sure to bring down 
upon the daring culprits who indulged in it, the 
severe animadversions of that terrific Vehmge- 
richte, who, under the name of ‘ Overseers,’ were 
appointed to exercise a galling kind of inquisito- 
rial surveillance over their neighbours.” This 
course of oppression is represented as having pre- 
pared the community for an explosion; and ac- 
cordingly, that it eagerly embraced the doctrine 
preached by “ brother Hicks,” “ who boldly pro- 
claimed that the Spirit moved him to denounce all 
slavish adhesion to form, whether affecting the 
body or the soul, as a trap of Satan’s to ensnare 
weak christians.” Taking courage from these de- 
clarations, the men held “‘ many grave councils to- 
gether trying to hit upon some feasible scheme for 
securing independence for themselves without ut- 
terly breaking loose from the meeting; but the 
women resolved to emancipate themselves by a 
coup demain, ‘They are said, therefore, to have 
covertly supplied themselves with the most fash- 
ionable attire, and having arrayed themselves in it 
on “a fine and genial Sunday,” amid “ the rustling 
of silks and fluttering of flowers,” they “ settled 
themselves down on the seats [in the meeting- 
house] reserved for the elders.’ This is repre- 
sented as having given “the death-blow to Qua- 
kerism in old Cribton, for the charms of feathers 
and furbelows, once indulged in, could not be re- 
nounced; and the women, by insisting upon dress- 
ing as they pleased, effectually secured their fiual 
separation from the Society of Friends. The rest 
was a mere matter of time; and before many 
years had passed, these quondam Quakers were 
attending imitation Gothic churches, which they 
built for themselves, and listening to organs, ser- 
mons and chants.” 

We shall trespass upon the patience of our 
readers with but one more extract, ‘where the 
writer, after stating there was a great want of 
books in this “ wealthy seaport of New England,” 
says “this singular want of appreciation of the 
necessity of books, and of reading for its own sake, 
seemed a predominant characteristic in those who 
had grown up within the narrow limits of a gen- 
uine Quaker home.” 

It is not needful to make many comments upon 
these fictitious “ Reminiscenes of Quakerism.” 
Neither the principles nor the practices of Friends 
ever led to such a course of conduct as is here as- 
eribed to the “old people” of this “ Quaker com- 
munity ;”’ nor was there ever such an occurence in 
the Society in this country, as the female members 
of one of its meetings acting in so childish and dis- 
reputable a manner as is described by this un- 
known author. We suppose that New Bedford 
must be the “ wealthy seaport” alluded to, though 
we apprehend there never was a time when “ every 
individual above fifteen” in that town “was a 
Quaker,” even in profession. Our inference is 
drawn from the fact that about the time, and in 
the part of the country specified in the narrative, 
a company of faftatics, many of whom had once 
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been members of our religious Saciety, adopted 
many of the notions and some of the practices of 
the old Ranters, and gave much trouble, for a time 
to Friends in New Bedford, Lynn, and some 
of the neighbouring towns. They frequently went 
into their meetings when assembled for Divine wor- 
chip; some of the men carrying an axe or a sword, 
and the women dressed in a fantastical manner, in 
order to disturb, and, if possible, to break them up. 
These people went by the name of “ New Lights,” 
and they finally were scattered, and some of them 
run into immoralities. It is probable that this au- 
thor has made acquaintance with some one of these 
apostates, who, having been a “ chief actor” in the 
disgraceful scenes enacted by them, in order to 
screen himself and confederates from exposure, has 
played upon his credulity and his prejudices against 
Friends, by palming upon him, as facts, the false- 
hoods respecting the tyranny and stupidity of 
Quakers, “both in their head-quarters in Pennsyl- 
vania and in their New England strongholds,’ 
which compose the web of his narrative. Be that 
as it may, the representations respecting Friends 
are not the less untrue. 

That many of the “ New Lights” had once had 
a right of membership among Friends, and lost it, 
is true, but those of them who lived in New Bed- 
ford, were among a class who, so far from having 
been brought up under rigid restraint, had been al- 
lowed too much indulgence and self-control; and 
their wide departure from the christian moderation 
and becoming demeanor of Friends, was the fruit 
of the wild and disorganizing views they adopted 
and carried out, and had nothing to do with the 
manner in which the Society of Friends strive to 
have the children among them educated. There 
is no religious body that has been more solicitous, 
and taken more care to place the means of a sound 
aud liberal literary education within the reach of 
all its members, than the Society of Friends, and 
the slur thrown out, of the absence of books and of 
reading, being a “ predominant characteristic in 

those who had grown up within the narrow limits 

of a genuine Quaker home,” having its origin in 
entire falsehood, is altogether inappropriate, and 
must have escaped from one who is either ignorant 
of the people of whom he speaks, or is not unwill- 
ing to misrepresent them. 

Where a religious Society, or individual mem- 
bers of it, strive to maintain in life and conversa- 
tion the ‘self-denying precepts and practices en- 
joined by Christ upon his followers, we know they 
may expect that the thoughtless and the irreligious 
will, at times, give vent to the promptings of their 
unregenerated hearts, by bestowing censure and 
ridicule upon them. It is the natural return they 
wake for the rebuke their own course of conduct 
receives from the exemplified purity and dignity of 
true religion, and the weakness it betrays, gene- 
ee & makes it little worth while to answer or correct 

; but it is a more unmitigated offence against the 
cause of virtue, to take such censures and ridicule 
at second hand, and send them abroad into the 
world to gratify a vitiated taste and a low grade of 
morality, at the expense of truth and justice. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Evropr.—The steamship City of Baltimore arrived at 
New York on the 16th inst., with Liverpool dates to the 
Sth inst. 

Lord John Russel, in a speech in the English House 
of Commons, admitted that England had assented to the 
proposed European conference. 

Trade at London was very dull, and numerous heavy 
failures of houses engaged in the leather trade, are an- 
nounced. The liabilities of seven of the firms amount 
to upwards of eight millions of dollars. 

Breadstuffs were very dull, but the prices had not va- 
ried materially from the last quotations. Cotton was 


about 4d. lower. 
the six months ending ou the 20th ult., were 2, 
bales. Consols, 93% to 93}. 

The cautionary notice of the English government for 
the prevention of the enlistment of Irish recruits for the 
Pope was disregarded in some parts of the country, and 
the Papal emissaries were actively engaged in collecting 
men for the Pope’s service. 

The accounts from Naples and Sicily show a very dis- 
turbed state of affairs, and that the revolution com- 
menced in the one has stirred up insurrection in the 
other. In the city of Naples, the police have been at- 
tacked by the people, and many lives have been lost. 
The King had arrived, and ordered the formation of a 
National Guard. It is also stated that an understand- 
ing has been had between the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sardinia, relative to their common interests in Italy. 

Letters from Palermo to the 25th ult., state that the 
councils had been convoked, and would prepare elec- 
toral lists. The universal suffrage of the people and the 
army would be taken on the question of annexation to 
Sardinia. 

Numerous arrests of the former functionaries had 
taken place in Palermo; some of the people demanded 


The imports into Great Britain, for 
520,000 


»| that they should be shot. 


There were strong indications of an approaching out- 
break in Rome, and the attitude of parties towards each 
other, was provocative of a collision. 

Morocco has paid the first instalment of the indemnity 
agreed upon by the treaty of peace with Spain. 

Liperta.—By the arrival of the brig Ocean Eagle at 
New York, advices have been received from Liberia to 
the 6th of last Fifth month. The country appears to be 
in a prosperous condition. The Ocean Eagle brought 
from the St. Paul’s River district over 100 casks of sugar 
and molasses—also Liberian coffee and other commo- 
dities. 

Brazit.—Accounts from Rio de Janeiro and Pernam- 
buco represent the yellow fever to be raging with un- 
usual violence in both these cities. 

Unitep States.—7he Census. —Although the taking 
of the census is not yet completed, partial returns 
have been made public. It is believed that the popula- 
tion of Cincinnati is about 180,000 ; Baltimore, 230,000 ; 
and Philadelphia, 650,000. The population of New Y ork 
is not yet given. In Philadelphia, the census takers re- 
port a considerable number of persons, who have passed 
their 100th year, the oldest being 117 years of age, and 
still in tolerable health. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 442, being an in- 
crease of 11 on the previous report. The cost to the city 
of the Japanese embassy during its stay in New York, 
was $125,000, of which $91,000 were for hotel charges; 
the bills have however been reduced to $105,000. A 
destructive fire had occurred on the 16th inst., in the 
ninth ward; upwards of twenty buildings were either 
destroyed or much injared, and about 150 families de- 
prived of shelter. The loss is estimated at about $100,- 
000, which is fally covered by insurance. 

Philadelphia.—Number of deaths last week, 289, of 
whom 177 were under ten years of age. The number 
of insane patients under treatment at the Almshouse, 
during the past year, was 762, of whom 256 were dis- 
charged, 72 died, and 434 remained in the house on the 
Ist inst. 

California.—The steamer North Star, from Aspinwall, 
has arrived with upwards of $1,500,000 in treasure.— 
News to the 26th ult. has since been received by the 
overland mail. The papers speak of the depredations of 
the Indians in the northern part of the State as being 
very annoying.—The exports of wheat from California 
of the crop of 1859 is valued at $1,200,000.—The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has invited proposals for the use of 
the government for the construction of a line or lines of 
telegraph, from the west line of Missouri to San Fran- 
cisco, as provided under the recent act of Congress. The 
lowest offer to be accepted, and a guarantee given for 
the performance of the service. 

Pike's Peak.—Favourable accounts have been received 
of the mines on Arkansas river, and there was a large 
emigration thither.—More persons were leaving Denver 
City to return to the States than were arriving there. 
Business was very dull. 

The Great Eastern.—The number of persons visiting 
the Great Eastern, now lying at the wharf in New York, 
is very large, amounting to several thousands daily. 
Upwards of 30,000 had gone on board up to the 17th 
inst. It is quite probabie, that in the course of a few 
weeks, she will be brought to Philadelphia for exhibi- 
tion. 

The Harvest—By reports from different sections of 
the country, it appears that the wheat harvest has been 
generally very good this season. In the southern parts 
vf Ohio, Iudiana and Illinois, it is spoken of as very 


abundant. The best that has been realized for several 
years. The hay crop iu the south-eastern part of Penn- 
sylvania is unusually large and of excellent quality, 

The Wool Crop of Ohio.—The clip of wool in Ohio 
will probably amount this year to about 9,000,000 
pounds, the price varying from thirty to fifty cents per 
pound. 

Sewerage of Philadelphia.—The total length of under- 
ground sewers now built and in operation in the city, 
exceeds three hundred miles. 

Improvements in India.—The English have already 
completed four hundred and thirty-two miles of railway 
in India, at an expense of twenty millions of dollars, 
and in two years, if the improvements already begun 
are finished, there will be ten times that number of miles 
of railway completed. Telegraphs accompany every 
line. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These Seminaries will be re-opened on the 3d of Ninth 
month next, the Boys’ school being situated on Cherry 
street, west of Eighth, and the Girls’ school on Seventh 
street, between Cherry and Race streets. 

The Course of Instruction now adopted in the Boys’ 
school embraces, besides the ordinary branches, a selec- 
tion of more adv anced mathematical, scientific, and 
classical studies; on the satisfactory completion of 
which the pupil will be entitled to a diploma, or certifi- 
cate of scholarship. 

During the winter months, lectures on scientific sub- 
jects are regularly delivered, illustrated by appropriate 
apparatus and experiments. 

‘With the present arrangements, it is believed that the 
school offers unusual inducements to Friends, for the 
education of their children, and at very low rates. As 
the proper classification of the scholars, early in the 
session, is important, it is desirable that those who in- 
tend to enter pupils for the coming term should do so 
as early in the session as possible. Application may be 
made, on the opening of the school, to Josepu W. Aup- 
ricH, the Principal, where circulars containing further 
particulars can be obtained. 

The Course of Study at the Girls’ school embraces, in 
addition to the elementary branches, Algebra, Geome- 
try, History, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Physiology, Natural History, Botany, Physical Geo- 
graphy, Mental Philosophy, Etymology, Rhetoric, and 
Composition. 

Instruction is also given in Trigonometry, Mensura- 
tion, and the French and Latin languages. 

It is believed the arrangement of studies is such as to 
give to those pupils completing the course a solid and 
liberal education. 

It is desirable that children entering the school should 
do so at the commencement of the session. Application 
may be made at the school to Margaret Ligutroot, 
Principal. On behalf of the Committee, 

Joun Carter, Clerk. 

Philad., Seventh mo., 1860. 

A few copies of Letters of Sarah Grubb, (formerly 
Sarah Lynes,) English edition, are now for sale at the 
Friends’ bookstore. Price, $1.75 per copy. 


TEACHER WANTED. 


A Principal for the Infant department of the Adelphi 
School. Application may be made in writing to 
Jor, Capsury, 
IsraeL H. Jonnson, 334 Crown street, 
Evinu Roperts, 1217 Race street. 
Seventh month, 1860. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
A Friend is wanted as Teacher of Reading in the Boys 
department of this Institution. Apply to 
Samvuet Hitues, Wilmington, Del. 
James Emuen, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
ALFRED Corr, Germantown, Pa. 
Sixth mo. 6th, 1860. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 
the Boys’ department of this Institution. 
Application may be made to NarHan Swarpvess, Con- 


cord, Pa.; Samurt Hitters, Wilmington, Del. ; James 
Emuien, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad. 
Twelfth mo., 1859. 


PRRREPLEPPROPRRARRRE aE OOOO 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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